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BY M. L. G. PIGKTHALL. 

Story of the Wife Who Put a New Spirit Into a Cowar dly Race 


T HK Rends were always fighters. 

A strange inheritance of vio¬ 
lence accompanied the name. 
Suddenly, in the midst of the 
quietest lives, this inheritance would 
flame forth In some wild, unpre¬ 
meditated deed, some uncalculated 
blow, and there would follow bit¬ 
ter payment of years, of tears— 
but not by the Rend who had done 
the deed. It seemed a law with them 
that whatever they did others should 
pay for it. Yet with it all they were 
a handsome rac e and greatly loved. 

rio when Anson Rend came home 
that night, entering softly, and. with¬ 
out a word to Janet, strode to the 
lamp and blew it out, what she saw 
of his face before the darkness en- 
veloped it was quite in keeping with 
the Rend family history. And It was 
finite in keeping with the history of 
all the women who had married Rends 
that she should ask him, not “What 
is It?’’ but “Who is it?” 

“Warrender." he said. 

She could hear him near her in the 
dark, moving rapidly and lightly 
about the room. She pressed her lips 
together and made no sound When 
Anson came in she had been counting 
over the clean clothes, and mentally 
she yet repeated, “Five shirts, six 
towels, two tablecloths.” Then she 
said aloud, but quite calmly: 

“Have you killed him?” 

“They carried him home.” Anson 

told her. “He was-” 

“Dead?” she broke in. 

”1 guess so.” 

She sat bowed forward over the 
table very still. Her hand closed un¬ 
consciously over the match box The 
matches rattled. 

Instantly Anson was beside her. 
His hand shut over hers and the 
matches fell on the floor. There was 
violence in his touch, his breath, 
liven his very clothes seemed to ex- 


“You better get packed.” 

Ten minutes later she was follow¬ 
ing him along the trail to the moun¬ 
tains. It was the trail that led past 
the Warrender place. She guessed 
Anson had chosen that way because 
no one would think of looking for 
him near Warrender’s. 

Presently she saw a light through 
the bush—a lighted window in War- 
render’s house. Without a word she 
left the trail and crossed the orchard. 
Anson saw her head, black against 
that lighted window as she peered 
into the room. 

When she rejoined him he was 
trembling It was as if his first reali¬ 
zation of what he had done came 
through his realization of what Janet 
might have seen. 

"What did you see?’* he asked. 

Janet was silent, looking at him 
strangely, her mouth set. She said: 

“Come." 

He did not question her again. He 
I dared not. 


I T^fl'ORNING found them by a small 
lake, a shadowed sheet of water 
reflecting the undisturbed forest. It 
was autumn, and morning came late. 
They had been walking hours. 

“I guess we might rest here a 
while.” Janet said. "I'm all in.” 

He answered remorsefully; 

“I’d forgotten you’d be tired.” 

She watched him, still with that 
strange, secret look. She had 'a 

1 knowledge of him beyond that which 
even love could give. She knew that 
he would forget her more each day. 
It was that way with the Rends. 

It was afternoon when she awoke 
at his touch. He was in a fever to : 
press on. but he said, ashamedly: 

“You’re tired yet. You should not 
I be here.” 

I She did not answer. She kept up 
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SHE SAID TREMULOUSLY: "PI T ME DOWN, ANSON.* 


with him all the rest of that day. He 
j led her by the roughest tracks, deer 
."paths in thick timber. They climbed 
r unnamed ridges, only to discover 
[ higher hills beyond. Janet, without 
| asking, now knew where Anson was 
I going. He meant to cross the Salipon- 
back watershed by the higher pass 
; and work down beyond to the rail- 
; way. They spoke together very lit- 
| tie. The time passed in a pressure of 
j wild haste and fatigue. Anson seemed 
to be burning in a flame. She had 
never seen him so vividly alive, so 
handsome, strong ar.d cunning. 

Out of the past voices of dead 
women seemed to come to her. “Yes, 
yes. it's that way with them all.” 

; They told her that danger was the 
1 bread of life to the Rends, and ad- 
! venture a suffic ient atonement for any 
j sin. 

That night they made their camp 
j beside a stream that spilled music 
' from ledge to ledge of rock. They 
! ate cold food and slept, still afraid to 
j light a fire. In the morning when 
■ Janet awoke the voice of the water 
was changed. The stream was veiled 
with thin Ice along the pools and 
there was rime on their blankets. She 
was so stiff that Anson had to lead 
her up and down before she could 
walk alone. 

The look he bent upon her was dark 
and absent. Once, as her chilled feet 
stumbled and be caught her, he said: 

“I shouldn’t have let you come.” 

“You wanted me,” she answered 
calmly. 

“Yes, I—wanted you." 

He caught her in his arms and j 
pressed, rough kisses to her cold j 
cheek. She smiled faintly, conscious 
in every fiber of his remorse and of 
tha't fiercer passion that warred with 
it and with her. "That way with, 
them all.” Yet each day, each hour 
now. he would want her less. She 
said quietly: 

“Have you thought what you’re 
goin’ to do, Anson?" 

L Instantly his look chilled. She 
T knew that a dozen wild schemes 
' danced in his brain and that she had 
j no tfart in any one of them. 

“No. not yet,” he said. “Anything 

1 to get away, anywhere away from -” 

I “Justice." said Janet to herself. 
And again that whisper sounded down 
the corridors of memory—“It’s that 
way with them all. They always 
went free and left us to pay.” She 
felt as if hands, kindred yet ghostly 
hands** of women who long ago had 
loved Rends helped her on the way 
she had chosen to tread. 

That day the trail led them still 
higher, and the ranges they saw at 
noon, ever ahead, were whitened with 
snow*. And that night Anson, who 
had been broodingly allent for hours 
and increasingly, unconsciously impa- 


“Yes." 

Presently she raid, almost indiffer¬ 
ently : 

"I guess I better go with you." 

She heard his sudden stillness there 
in the dark. Then he said unsteadily: 

“You're crazy!” 

“No. But 1 would be if I stayed 
behind.” 

“You couldn’t do it. Janet.” 

“I guess I could keep up with you 
as long as there was any need." 

"Janet, do you know what we'd 
have to fight?" « 

“Yes." she said slowly, "I guess 1 
do” 

"And you want to come?" 

“I want to come. Anson." 

Silence. Then In the dark his pas¬ 
sion broke on her with words atid 
whispered cries to God. who had made 
women faithful. This passing, she 
said quietly: 

TelUTale Eyes. 

\ RECENT number of the American 
*Review of Reviews quotes from 
the Bulletin of the French Societe de 
Biologie some interesting facts about 
the snape and position of the eyes in 
animals, according as to whether they 
hunt or arc hunted. In the hunters, 
the eyes are in the front of the head 
and close together; they are deep in 
their sockets and protected by dor¬ 
sal ridges and by the masticatory 
muscles. Thus, the binocular field of 
v ision of such animals is large, while 
the panoramic field is limited. Hun¬ 
ters that lie in wait for their prey- 
lrave pupils vertically elliptical; those 
that chase their prey have round pu¬ 
pils. In busted animals, the eyes are 
at the sides of the head and wide 
apart, with shallow orbits and no pro¬ 
lection from ridges or muscles, so 
(hat they usually protrude. Hence, 
their binocular field is very small or 
entirely lacking, but their panoramic 
field embraces almost the whole hori¬ 
zon. In the fastest runners, the pu¬ 
pils forms a horizontal ellipse which 
assists in broadening the field of 
vision: poor runners have round pu¬ 
pils. The frog, both hunter and hunt¬ 
ed, has frontally placed eyes, but they 
protrude and have crosswise ellip¬ 
tical pupils. 


tient of Janet when she showed weak¬ 
ness. said curtly: 

“It’s no good, Janet. You can’t 
stand it. You must go back." 

"No,” she said gently', “lm not goin’ 
back.” 

A moment his fierce, sullen eyes 
measured her. He repeated: 

"You can’t stand it. I was mad to 1 
thtnl? of letting you share my—my 
sufferings." 

A small, still smile just moved her 
lips, She said: 

“Does it hurt you to see me suffer, 
AV.son T’ 

He answered honestly: “You know 
it does.” 

Her eyes held him w r ith their mys¬ 
terious, still look. She said almost 
in a whisper: 

“Yet what I suffer now, Anson, 
ain’t to be counted with what I’d 
have* suffered if I’d stayed behind.” 

"I don’t understand you.” he said 
roughly. 

* "Only’ you wouldn’t have seen me 
suffer then.” 

| He had no reply for her. but again 
I and again during the next day she 
j saw him watching her with that dark. 

I brooding look, and she was glad. 

At noon, when they’ stopped by a 
pool to eat and drink, she saw herself 
in the water. She was changed al¬ 
ready. Her skirt was torn, her hair 
l.ung in dank strands, even her face 
was thinned and hradened by fatigue. 
She put up her hands instinctively to 
remedy tlio disorder, then dropped 
them. No. Bet him see. let him not 
be spared one least small sign of 
what she endured. 

* * * * 

'T'JIAT night she was so exhausted 
A that she slept before Anson could 
bring her food. She woke in the 
morning to see him besidq her, look¬ 
ing darkly down. He said sullenly: 

“We ought to have been on the 
trail hours ago.’’ 

She saw that both his blankets as 
well as her own covered her and that 
beside her burned a small fire. She i 
knew that he still feared pursuit. 
She said: 

“You shouldn’t have lighted it. It 
might be seen." 

He bit his lips, then broke out vio¬ 
lently : 

“I know! But you needed it. You 
had to have ft. Janet, you must go 
back!” 

“You should have let me suffer, 
Anson. All those others did." 

He did not notice her vague words 
He went on: 

'You can't stand it: I can. But 1 
can't stand seeing what it costs you. 
It’s a—a weight on me, Janet. I feel— 
as though I’d never get away—w’ith 
you here. You remind me. You— 
hinder me. I can't drag you along 
with me.” 

“I’m not the drag you feel. Anson.” 

"If you love me. Janet-” 

"Love.”’ She caught him up. “This 
ain't love. Anson. This is—justice.” 

His dark rage blazed in his face. 
He stepped up to her, and she said* 
quietly: 

“Are you goin’ to hit me. Anson? 
Dominick Rend hit Mary Appleby that 
time he'd had the fight with Everard 
Joyce, and she tried to hold him. 
And Lucy's dress was air tore with 
Garthwick Rend's spurs a^fter he shot 
Col. Easton. He threw her down 
and trod over her to the window. It 
was a yellow moire dress." 

He stood motionless, his lean face 
white. At last he said with diffi¬ 
culty: 

“Who told you—that?" 

“Nobody. I just know it." 

He turned from her then. He di¬ 
vided their food and small equipment 
in two parts. One of the packs he 
shouldered. The other he dropped at 
her feet. 

“I shall not strike you.” he said, 
“and I shall not tell you again to go 
hack. But you sha’n’t spoil my chabce 
of escape. There’s enough food here 
to see you home. You can choose 
which you’ll do. But I swear that if 
you follow me, in spite of what I’ve 
told you, I’ll stop for you no more 
than as if you were a stone or a bit 
of grass.” 

He went away from her then, and 
in a moment she shouldered her pack 
and followed silently. 

He did not once look back. She 
said to herself, with her mysterious 
little smile: “Soon I’ll know." 

* * * * 

CHE followed him all that day along 
^ a rough trail soft with wet. When 
she did not see his footprints, the j 
immemorial solitude of the evergreen 
forests shut her in. When she found 
the footprints again, it was like find¬ 
ing freedom. Of him she had long 
since lost sight. 

Only twice she dared to stop for 
rest and food. There would be miles 
between them if she stopped too 
often. She said: “I’ll know’ soon. It’ll 
be w’orth while to be sure.” 

When night came, she made a little 
fire under a rock. ate. and fell into 
a sleep like a swoon. From this black 
pit of unconsciousness the first sun¬ 
light hauled her as by a rope. She 
made shift to light the fire again 
and boil some «oiTee. Then she trod 
out the embers, covered the place 
with wet moss and took up the trail. 
Her pack was not beyond her natural 
strength, but now it bent her down— 
she was so tired. Still, it was easier, 
thus, to see his footprints. 

Presently she stopped, puzzled. 
There were Anson's tracks of the day 
before. But in a wet place there were 
no less than three distinguishable 
lines of his footprints, two leading 
away from her, one returning. 

Then she knew. He had come back 
in the night to see if she was safe. 

Neither her face nor her purpose 
changed, but she bent and pressed 
the marks with her hards. 

That day. the fifth on the trail, she 
did not see Anson at all. She just 
walked, walked, walked. All about 
her the great trees seemed to waver, 
as if she walked through their re¬ 
flections in water, and the air 
weighed heavy on her body. 

The night seemed to fall suddenly. 
She realized then that she herself had 
fallen some time back. She \vas lying 
w’ith her hands in ashes, the ashes 
of Anson's last fire, which she must 
have found and uncovered. She hud¬ 
dled there, faintly smiling, as if she 
found them warm. Bac they were 
cold. As it was. she hardly knew if 
she slept or woke. But she felt her 
very weariness reaching out to An¬ 
son, making him aware of her, draw¬ 
ing him to* her by the inevitable 
cord of love. She had given all to 
the making of that cord. Was it 
strong enough to hold a Rend? This 
was what she waited to know. It 
seemed as if all those other ghostly 
women who had loved and suffered 


for Rends waited with her. But that 
night he did not come. 

She had little recollection of wak- 
ing or of going on. She found her¬ 
self on the trail again, and the sun 
high behind fleeces of luminous cloud. 
She went on with no continuous con¬ 
sciousness of time or place. The sun 
seemed to drop down the sky in Jerks. 
Then again it w r as evening, and she 
looked back. She saw a great blue- 
black hill, a mighty ridge cut with 
a deep cleft and towering on each 
side into snows. She had crossed Sal- 
monback behind Anson. She had not 
seen him. She did not know how 
far ahead he was. But sne knew 
he was there as inevitably as he 
knew* she was there. Love would 
let neither escape the other. 

Something light and chill, blown 
from Salmonback, touched her hands 
and face. It was snow. 

She wont on with increased ef¬ 
fort, yet stopping now* for nothing. 
For the first time she realized the 
possibility of defeat. In the growing 
dusk she began to talk to herself. 
"I won’t see it,” she muttered. “It 
aint there. It’s just my eyos’re tired. 
The forest's green—green." But all 
about her it was white. 

Walking, she swayed under the 
pack. She could not outwalk the 
whiteness or escape the trees. She 
toiled past one tree, and it rose again 
directly beside her, a dark shaft tow¬ 
ering into voices which she denied, 
saying: “I don’t hear a thing. The 
air's still as still. It’s just a kind 
of crying in my head.’’ But for hun¬ 
dreds of miles, the forest was crying 
in the northeast w ind. 
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“To take what's coming to me? had come to stand—beyond her 


ture of meekness. She said: 


T^IIE snow was dropping now in 
"*• great wet flakes. It balled on 
her feet. Its wide k’htrl made her 
giddy. The danger cleared her 
senses, however. She leaned against 
a tree and questioned the coming 
night. She knew that in this night 
she would probably die. 

She set her lips and pressed her 
pack against the tree so she could 
grip the straps. She held them to 
ease her shoulders. With her arms 
crossed thus op her bosom she 
pressed indomitably on. She meant to 
die as near Anson as she could. She 
fell often; her fare was cut and 
bruised, her feet numbed, her arms 
so she could not uncross them 

from her bosom. But her will held 
steadfast. ^ 

At last she dropped and could not 
rise. Strength was drained suddenly 
from her limbs, though her soul still 
burned "its clear unquenched flame. 
She struggled to her knees. 

Beside the trail she saw the great 
fan of the roots of a fallen tree, 
roofed with white. She crawled Into 
the hollow those roots had once filled. 
She was too weak to rid herself of 
the pack. Propped upon it. she waited 
—for Anson—or for death. 

She did not suffer. She smiled 
faintly; felt a strange sense of peace. 
All the troubles of her flesh had gone 
from her. Only her love was fol¬ 
lowing Anson now. Her thoughts 
were with him. She was not alone. 
Sister women. long dead and long 
loving, were beside her. She saw 
the snow like shadows in the folds j 
of a yellow moire dress. 

Then—then she knew that she was 
with him. 

Unconscious of time, she thought 
at first that she had died there under 
the roots and that her spirit walked 
beside him on his dreadful journey. 
But it was morning. And he was 
carrying her. 

Her mind was clear and still as 
water. She stirred her face on his 
shoulder. He was holding her in his 
arms and walking steadily. She was 
a little women, and all the Rends 
were great men. He looked far 
head, his fierce, dark face raised. She 
glanced from him to the woods and 
thought she recognized the trail down 
which he trod. 

She lifted her hand and touched his 
cheek. He looked down, and his look 
was new and strange to her. In a 
moment all her strength of soul de¬ 
parted. as if she had no need of it 
any more. She was just a little, fee¬ 
ble. sick woman. She said tremu¬ 
lously: 

"Put me down. Anson.** 

“No. You’re weak. Janet. Stay 
where you are. 

Her eyes, blind with love, yearned 
on him. 

"So you came back?” she murmured. 

“Yes. I came back.” 

His eyes gazed into a distance be¬ 
yond the forest or any hill. He was 
still remote from her—escaping, but 
in another way. She whispered 
vaguely: 

“I'd have suffered—worse—if Fd 
stayed at home." , 

For the first time it sounded like 
a justification. 

“I know.’’ he answered absently. 
But he did not look at her. 

“Anson, where you takin’ me?” she 
whispered. 

“Home!” 

She shut her eyes. 

“When—where—did you find me?" 
she breathed. * 

"It was late." he answered. “I 
turned at the first snow. But I’d 
gone a long way on. I was a long 
while getting back to where you were 
waiting. 1 made a fire and fed you. 

I held you all night. And at dawn I 
turned back home with you.” 

“Why?" 

He looked at her gravely. 

“You'd have died if I'd left you 
again.” 

“Even then," she said. “I wouldn’t 
have suffered as I would if you’d left 
me at home.’' 

“I know.” % 

He looked down at her calmly now. 
He was more calm than she had ever 
seen him, and stronger. 

“Anson.” Her breath came in gasps. 
“You remember—what's waitin’ for 
you—back home?" 

“Yes, Janet. I know. But I can’t 
let you suffer—this way—any more." 

“You’re takin' me back to—to save 
me?" 

“To save you if I can." 

Some quality of his strength es¬ 
caped her. He was out of reach, 
though he held her in his arms. He 
did not need her any more. He did 
not fight in spirit with her. He was 
surrendered, and therefore free. He 
said: 

“I can’t save you all suffering for 
me, girl. I’m guilty of that, anyway. 
But I’ll save you the shame of suf¬ 
fering fora man that’s been too weak 
to suffer f6r himself.** 

“You're will in* to tnni back with 
me, willin’ to taks . * < 


npiIERE was again that living si- thrilled her. She said again: 

lence. Then Janet said strongly: me down, Anson Rend.” 

“Set me down. Now I know.” I He obeyed, holding her with 1 

“What, Janet?” j under her elbows, for she was 


—the word had less meaning. He me. Ansoa. I>o I love you?” You didn’t kill Warrender. Anson, 

questioned her mutely. Life and love He said solemnly: “God knows you and make your peace with him 


U IF VOL FOLLOW ME, I’LL STOP 
FOR VOL NO MORE THAN 
IF VOL WER E A STONE/ 

j "Anson—listen. Back there—the 

first night—when I looked in at War- 

render’s window-" 

“Janet!” 

“It was a livin’ man I saw. Anson. 
You didn’t kill Warrender. Anson. Go 


“Set do. Janet.” 

“You love me?" 

“Set me down. Now I know*.” I He obeyed, holding her with hands "You know I do.” 

“What, Janet?" under her elbows, for she was very “Yes. I know it now. The rest 

“That at last there’s one Rend loves weak. She crossed her wrists on her don’t matter. Even if you don’t for- 
justlce and right—and a woman—bet- breast as though she vet held the give me, it don’t matter beside that.” 
ter than himself.” . pack. Her eyes, indomitable with “Forgive you? What do you 

Ijove? In the place where his soul love, shone upon him above this ges- mean?” 

RADIO FOR MINE RESCUES 


(Continued from Third Page.) 

Another satisfactory set-up consists 
in coupling the set directly to such 
metallic conductors by the use of 
satisfactory capacities or Inductances. 
Electric power and lighting circuits, 
compressed air and water piping, 
trolley wires, telephone lines, hoist¬ 
ing cables, head frames and similar 
metallic structural w’ork are suitable 
as conduction agencies in mine radio 
communication. As far as the actual 
installation is concerned, the line 
radio is simpler and can be installed 
much more quickly than the common 
mine telephone system with its con¬ 
necting wires, now in general use. 

Naturally, the line-radio apparatus 
Itself is more complicated than the 


linois. Pennsylvania, Arizona, Utah, 
Colorado. Michigan. Wyoming. Ken¬ 
tucky. New* York and Connecticut., 
as well as England. Germany, Italy 
and France, have been engaged in 
' underground experimentation of one 
kind or another. For the most part, 
radio receiving sets of varying de- 
| gress of sensitivity have been car- 
' ried underground and used to pick j 
: up music and messages transmitted 
| from powerful sejiding stations above 

I th-3 earth's surface. Receiving sets 
have also been placed on trains and 
j reception of messages made while 
| they were passing through tunnels 
i and tubes, under rivers or in sub- 
i ways, other Interesting tests have 
■ been conducted in tho Grand Canyon 
i of Colorado, in subin. rged subma- 


used as an everyday mine communi¬ 
cation system, miners would soon 
gain familiarity with its care and 
operation and would use it most ef¬ 
fectively in time of need. Mainte¬ 
nance and inspection service would be 
justified for other reasons besides the 
purely humanitarian viewpoint of 
safety. Purchase of radio sets and 
other operating expenses could be 
charged to operating rather than to 
safety expenditures. 

In the experimental activities more 
powerful radio broadcasting sets 
have been used at the surface than 
wcv! J commonly be available or 
practical for underground sending 
sets. If nothing else were done in 
the adaptation of radio to the everv- 



LINE RADIO TRANSMITTING AND RECEIVING SET MOUNTED ON TROLLEY MINE LOCOMOTIVE, 
_ USING TROLLEY WIRE AS CARRIER FOR THE SIGNALS. _ 

present mine telephone. Its adoption rines, in water w*ells and caissons day or emergency service of miners 
will depend on the different operating and in the new* tubes under the Hud- one-way communication, from £ 
conditions occurring in the individual son River. Tests have been con- high-power station on the surface tc 
mines. Its use will involve a higher ducted in all parts of the average a receiving set in the inine wouk 
upkeep and maintenance expense, but. mine from the carpeted offices of the be worth while for use if the minen 
where efficiently utilized, it will officials to the mule barns far under- i ever were trapped underground. Th« 
eliminate the need of any telephone ground. entombed workers in such a cas< 

system. The national Bureau of Mines con- could be informed concerning th< 

Lncle Sam has determined that any siders that the general adoption by progress of rescue parties, 
conductor which is insulated suffi- the mining industry of the line radio Transmission from within the min< 
ciently for the economic transmission as a potential means of communlca- to the surface, however, is more im 
of power or lighting current will act tion in mine-rescue work hinges upon portant. If a reliable means of voic« 
efficiently as a carrier for the high the development of a system capable transmission could be placed at th< 
frequency. Furthermore, no inter- of use in the everyday operation of disposal of entombed men, they coulc 
ference with the ordinary telephony the mine. While it ‘is highly desira- inform rescue parties of their exac 
circuits has been noted by superim- ble that such mine communication location, the number of miners en 
posing the high frequency carrier on rescue sets be maintained under- trapped, their names and designator 
the telephone line. ground for use in «hii living nn, 


'T'HIS matter of harnessing radio 
to the aid of entombed miners is 
one of outstanding importance. 
Eleven of the S tates. Including II- 

Concrete Furniture. 

TIfE are assured that we are to 
have a new kind of furniture, 
and that we are no longer to depend 
upon the stalwart oak, the rich, mas¬ 
sive mahogany or the finely marked 
Circassian walnut. The idea is to 
build furniture from concrete direct. 
Furthermore, it is said, it will be 
cheap as well as strong. It is be¬ 
lieved by the experts concerned that 
it will cost only about half as much 
as wood furniture. At present the 
weight of this concrete furniture is 
about one-third greater than wood, 
but the experts are quite confident 
that they can reduce this weight to 
one-quarter. The concrete surface 
can, of course, be stained in imita¬ 
tion of any wood finish. One advan¬ 
tage of the new furniture is that It 
will stand much harder usage than 
wood furniture^ __ . 


rines, in water wells and caissons 
and in the new tubes under the Hud¬ 
son River. Tests have been con¬ 
ducted in all parts of the average 
mine from the carpeted offices of the 
officials to the mule barns far under- 1 
ground. 

The national Bureau of Mines con¬ 
siders that the general adoption by 
the mining industry of the line radio 
as a potential means of communica¬ 
tion in mine-rescue work hinges upon 
the development of a system capable 
of use in the everyday operation of 
the mine. While it is highly desira¬ 
ble that such mine communication 
rescue sets be maintained under¬ 
ground for use in cases of emergency, 
the capital invested in idle equip¬ 
ment while waiting for some acci¬ 
dent which will call the apparatus 
into service offers a serious obstacle. 
If such signal apparatus can be 
made sufficiently practicable to be 

Longest Telephone Cable. 

OOME TIME ago there was estab- 
*3 .... 

% lished a new telephone line be¬ 
tween Stockholm and Berlin, and 
where it crosses the Nort hSea it has, 
it is claimed, the longest telephone 
cable in the world. This cable is 
something over 80 miles In length. 
Whenever a telephone line proceeds 
through a submarine cable there is. 
it is said, a certain proportion lost of 
the electric Impulse. In order to 
counteract the effect of such a con¬ 
dition in that length of cable the 
telephone apparatus in this case had 
to be strengthened at each end of the 
cable and special stations were so 
located for that purpose. By means 
of transformers the strength of the 
sounds is raised after coining through 
the cable, la. 


day or emergency service of miners, 
one-way communication, from a 
high-pow’er station on the surface to 
a receiving set in the mine would 
be worth while for use if the miners 
ever were trapped underground. The 
entombed workers in such a case 
could be informed concerning the 
progress of rescue parties. 

Transmission from within the mine 
to the surface, however, is more im¬ 
portant. If a reliable means of voice 
transmission could be placed at the 
disposal of entombed men, they could 
inform rescue parties of their exact 
location, the number of miners en¬ 
trapped. their names and designation 
numbers, the number still living and 
the condition of the air supply. Such 
information would greatly facilitate 
rescue operations. Uncle Sam plans 
to develop mine radio emergency 
service to the peak of. efficiency be¬ 
fore he lays aside his radio research. 

Tree Explodes. 

£^ TREE exploded near Ouachita 
City, La., severely burning W. C. 
! McClure, who. with a gang, had been 
I cutting it down. A hissing sound ls- 
i sued from the tree as the saw’ ate 
into it. Believing that gas was es¬ 
caping, McClure applied a lighted 
match. Gas had crept into the tree 
from the ground, which is in the 
natural gas belt. The force of me 
blast knocked down two of the crew 
and the sound of the explosion was 
heard a mile away. 


Certainly. 


Little boy—Sheep are the dumbest 
animals. 

. Mother (absently)—Ye* my lamb. 


They stood, gazing at each other. In 
the man’s eyes was all that Janet 
might have died for. and never have 
seen. But seeing it now. she was 
strong—even strong enough to hold 
her man in her arms when he hi«I 
his face against her shoulder. 

(Copyright. 1924. i 

The Wolf Pack. 

When Edith and Jack were travel¬ 
ing the Canaqian route to the west¬ 
ern coast, they became friends with 
a delightful, white-haired old man 
who knew dozens of interesting 
stories about the mountains and 
giant trees and the wildflowers that 
could be seeh from the train win¬ 
dow. When they asked him how 
he learned his tales of the outdoors, 
he told them of years he had spent 
in the northern forests as a natural¬ 
ist. 

One morning they went with him 
to the observation platform at the 
rear of the train. They w ro sitting 
there listening to a particularly good 
jftory when Edith suddenly gave a 
little cry. Her finger pointed to a 
lean, gray wolf that had Totted out 
of the timber. Imagine the surprise 
of the three when the animal b^-gan 
to chase the train down the tracks 
Scarcely had it started w hen a s*< - 
ond wolf followed, and a third. In 
a minute a whole pack was In pur¬ 
suit. a ferocious, ravening hunch 
leaping forward with their tongues 
out. as near the observation plat¬ 
form as their lithe legs would take 
them. 

Edith screamed, helplessly. pas¬ 
sengers inside crowded to the door, 
fascinated at the sight. 

’’They’ll eat us up! shrieked Jack. 
But the old man held him from the 
door. * 

I 11 take care of you,” he said. 

If you go inside you’ll miss one of 
the most thrilling sights it will ever 
be your opportunity to see.” Edith 
clung to the scientist s sleeve, trying 
not to be frightened. 

The wolves kept close upon the 
speeding train by miraculously swift 
action. It seemed as if they would 
leap up and devour the watchers. 
Jack felt a shiver of joy that he 
should be so near to peril, and yet 
safe. , 

Then a funny thing happened 
Just when the excitement was high¬ 
est. the train began to slow down. 

A dreadful fear gripped both Edith 
and her brother. It was going to 
stop! 

Edith ran inside and hid her head 
in her mother's skirts: Jack strug¬ 
gled to a place of safety among the 
passengers in the door. The old 
man. however, stood at the rail eager- 
■ b’ watching. 

The wolvel slowed with the train 
They dropped back. When the cars 
cam© to a halt they, too, stopped. 
They stood panting, their gleaming 
eyes showed half-disappointment 
that the chase was up. Then fol¬ 
lowing their leader’s signal, they 
silently trotted into the forest and 
disappeared. 

Mr. Sterne turned to the speech¬ 
less watchers. “It is the way of a 
wolf.” he told them. “The ignorant 
brutes were not after human flesh. 
They only felt a desire to follow the 
swiftly-moving train, just as a dog 
feels the natural wild instinct to 
chase a street car or automobile. 
When the motion had ceased, their 
fun was over.” 

Improved Locomotive. 

DECENT Italian scientific journals 
have been describing a new 
“thermo-aero locomotive,” a simple 
device applicable to an ordinary lo- • 
comotive with sjight expense and 
with only slight remodelling. An in¬ 
ternal motor, fed with oil, produces 
generously hot compressed air and 
steam, which are the motive power. 

It is stated that the locomotive may 
be stopped without stopping the mo¬ 
tor, power for upgrades may be in¬ 
creased and there are no smoke, soot' 
or ashes. It is estimated that trac¬ 
tion costs on the Italian railways 
may by its use be reduced 70 per 
cent. . 

Ancient Eyeglasses. 

y4 RCHAEQIA)GISTS excavating on 
the site of ancient Carthago ha\- 
found. among other things, a pair of 
spectacles of the third century, B. C., 
and in a Punic tomb a terra cotta 
figurine of an organ, pots of rouge 
and face powder, bronze razors and 
milk bottles. 

Weather man (about to depart for 
fell . office)—Dear, ‘ 1 wonder if I'd 
better take my umbrella.” 











